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Continued from page 52. 



The ceiling of the room in which red velours serves for 
wall hangings, already alluded to, is worthy of attention. 
This is a revival of a certain description of Pompeian murai 
painting. The ceiling is painted that peculiar tint, known as 
Pompeian red, in wax paint. An oval defines the central 
ornament, which consists of light foliated scrolls. These are 
painted yellow, blue, green in wax paint in the larger spaces 
of the ornament, and the stems in black paint, which also 
outlines the colors. The effect is that of an inlay, and 
would be taken for that rather than for paint. The tone of 
the ceiling is a little too deep for the rest of the room, 
which however, does not prevent the treatment from being 
indefinitely applied. Since we have been considering the 
parlor as a room light and elegant rather that simply service- 
able, there may be suggested cream, rose-color, water green, 
light blue, or whatever tint will best correspond with the' 
other adornments of the room as the ground for such a ceil- 
ing and harmonizing tints of other colors in the spaces 
which resemble inlays. 

Gold is scarcely ever misplaced in a ceiling, since almost 
everything else can be U6ed with it. One of the most magni- 
ficent houses in this city, whose decorations have engaged 
public attention recently, has the drawing-room ceiling 
divided into small squares, and these contain ornaments 
molded in plaster and painted in white and gold with panels 
of glass set in at intervals. Molding in plaster is now greatly 
used. In another room in mind the ceiling is molded into 
small floral forms, distinctly Persian, and colored with 
metallic paints in which blue predominates. It is decreed that 
in one way or another ceilings shall be treated. Flat coats of 
color are used even if no 
ornament is added, and ceiling 
papers are now prepared by 
the manufacturers as inevit- 
ably as wall papers. Many 
of these are admirable, though, 
of course, cannot be compared 
with hand-treatment. 

The most colorless room 
can be transformed by the use 
of stained glass. Recent im- 
provements in American glass 
haVe brought it into use in 
many ways before unthought of. 
This is particularly true of the 
opalescent glass, and the nug- 
gets of glass known as jewels, 
which reflect the light as well 
as transmit it. These glass 
jewels are used in inlays with 
fine effect. An ornamental panel 
of glass over the mantel, con- 
sidered with reference to a defi- 
nite color effect, makes one of 
the most, striking and beautiful 
ornaments of -a room. These 
are also used in place of tiles 
about the fire-place, and form 
the back of sconces, the branch- 
ing arms of which are hung 
with colored glass pendants. 

In one way or another 
colored glass is used in the 
windows. Generally this is in 
screens either covering the 
lower part of the. window or 
placed at the top. When at the 
top the curtain pole is hung 

against the lower frame of the screen, so that the transmission 
of light is not interfered with. The effect of stained glass in 
the window is so desirable that if it is impossible to get one 
of the finer kinds of glass, which, it may be added in passing, 
depends not so much on the glass as the intricacy of the de- 
sign and the size of the pieces, one may be well content with 
a less expensive screen, since, however simple, color can always 
be secured. 

Some magnificent windows have been made entirely of 
glass for drawing-rooms in this city. One just finished has a 
bush of large pink and white peonies glorious in color. This 
is placed against a light-blue background made of small panels 
thickly set together, throwing off light at every angle. Above 
are festoons of flowers in which bits of jeweled quartz are 
used. The effect of color, not only from the combinations but 
accented from a thousand flashing points, is more beautiful 
than can be described. Another window produced in some- 
thing the same way is the figure of Ceres holding a basket 
of fruit, somewhat conventional in design but fine in color, 
set in the same way among flashing glass jewels, and framed 
in an agricultural design made of small jewels of different 
colors. Such windows almost of themselves furnish a room. 
The fire-place is another important consideration. As the 
parlor which we have in mind is independent of styles, and 
intended for all that is most elegant and distinguished, the 
heavy wood mantel-pieces built to the ceiling, and filled with 
cabinets and receptacles for bric-a-brac that are now in vogue, 
are scarcely in keeping. The low mantel is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. In rooms delicate in color, white wood makes an ap- 
propriate mantel. The panels may be carved or inlaid with 
pearl or marbles. If expense must be considered, the mantel 
can be upholstered, and for this purpose satin is the most 
appropriate hanging, in the prevailing tint of the room. 

The interior of the fire-place must be as seriously consid- 
ered as any other part of the room. There have been some ad- 
mirable panels for this purpose in repousse work done by pro- 



minent artists.T I have one in mind in which the head of 
Apollo surrounded by rays as the sun-god is introduced; 
another has Medusa for a motive. A still more appropriate 
design is flying dragons, such as are seen in much Japanese 
work. A cheaper setting is in tiles. A basket-grate is recom- 
mended in every case. Brass fender and other appointments 
complete the fitting up of this important point. 

There is so much done now in artistic metal that no 
advice is needed. Particular attention is given to andirons, 
which are found in mediaeval shapes with griffins and dragons 
in beaten brass, slender minarets in open tracery, and with 
modern esthetic tendencies in their ornamentation. Work in 
two metals, the ground being steel in color the ornament in 
brass is used in some of the most attractive furniture for 
fire-places. Oblong burnished steel screens, brass mounted, 
at each side of the fire-place reflecting the coals, are valuable 
aids to the attractiveness of this part of the room. 

It is never expected to find furniture en suite in the draw- 
ing-room. Here every piece should be required to have some 
virtue of its own, some individual claim for admittance 
among its peers. The handsomest furniture now made for 
drawing-rooms is hand-carved and gilded. I have seen a 
beautiful set of furniture recently made for one of the newly 
decorated houses in this city, although the word "set" 
scarcely conveys the correct idea. The shapes are low, and 
give a sense of ease rather than of dignity. The frames are 
somewhat massive, but are broken by the ornament which 
add lightness to the strength of the framework. These frames 
are beautifully gilded, and each has a special covering, itself 
a work of art. The materials are varied, velours, plush and 
satin, and each is embroidered by hand. The embroidery is 
not of such a character that it could not be undertaken by 
any woman with only average hand-skill. The real diffi- 
culty is the coloring, which is exquisite in its harmonies. 
A small sofa is covered with brown velours ; on the back 
is a wreath the foundation of which is two parallel lines of 
gold; several clusters of simple open petaled flowers divide 
| the wreath in sections ; a distinct color marks each group ; 




the flowers are in different tints of the color, blue, rose, 
yellow, as it might be, and each group is accented by one or 
two flowers of a contrasting color. These details are given 
because they may serve to guide some ambitious woman who 
chooses to undertake work similar in kind. 

On the seat of the sofa clusters of the same flowers are 
apparently scattered, but evenly balanced over the surface. 
Other pieces, chairs, all different in form, are of pale 
yellowish red velours with delicate color mingled with gold, 
pale green plush in which gold and pale blues accented with 
rose predominate, and white satin wrought in gold and rose. 
This embroidery is in satin stitch, where silk is used the 
gold is couched down. Apropos of couching, a digression 
may be made to suggest how these may be made as effective as 
embroidery in color, at less cost of time and trouble. The 
design is plainly pounced on the material, and filled with 
gold couched down with colored silks. The colors follow the 
laws of light and shade ; that is, where the ornament branches 
from the main stem the darker tint is used, and this is 
lightened as the ornament expands. When work of this 
kind is well done, the most beautiful flushes of color appear 
to float over the gleaming metallic ornament beneath. 

Old tapestries, Chinese embroideries, Oriental fabrics of 
all descriptions, the tints of which have melted into low 
harmonies by time, are used to give distinction to separate 
pieces of furniture. There has recently appeared a revival 
of the ribbon work of the days of Louis XVI. This is due 
to an old lady in Paris who remembered its faded beauty in 
her earlier days. Importers have brought over several chairs 
and screens, and it is now taught in the decorative schools 
of this city. It is usually done on white satin. The orna- 
ment consists of light, graceful sprays and vines thrown out 
from some common centre, Or surrounding a monogram or 
central ornament. The design is wrought by drawing narrow 
shaded ribbons through the satin and forming them into 
small leaves and flowers, the stems having been done in em- 



broidery. The flowers are, of course, very small, forget-me- 
nots and flowers of that size with single petals being chosen. 
It is astonishing how perfectly these are reproduced, and 
how exquisitely dainty and fairy-like this work is made, too 
dainty, indeed, it almost seems for a world unpeopled by the 
forms which long since passed out of the Trianon and 
Versailles. In this connection it is sufficient to reiterate that 
a certain distinction should stamp each piece, either of line, 
color or richness. 

This qualification properly belongs also to tables, 
cabinets, and other articles which must subserve ends other 
than mere convenience. Everybody cannot have cabinets by 
Barbedienne, and Riesner tables, ormolu by Gouthiere, boule 
after designs by Berain, or modern Japanese lacquer by 
Piroux. Notwithstanding the best things are denied to most 
of us, it is always in one's power to have good things, and 
to do without until we can get good things. It is possible 
to get very charming work in old Dutch tulip-wood inlaid 
in color ; Florentine work in pietra dura is accessible ; both 
boule and ormolu are found at all dealers in antique wares. 
This by no means is to advise the liberal patronage of such 
places nor purchases restricted to such wares. Their value 
chiefly lies in that they bring the necessary color into a room, 
and if they are genuine, antiques have the value which has 
been tested by time. I have seen revived some of the old- 
fashioned consoles. One of these had a beautiful design in 
which a tree with branches filled with birds was the frame- 
work on which the table rested. Much of the work was of 
the same realistic character which we find in Japanese carv- 
ings in teak-wood. 

Unless a room is very large, but a few of such pieces are 
needed. The same discretion in purchasing is needed in 
ornaments, bric-a-brac, porcelains, etc. I went in a cosy little 
parlor the other day in which every available space was 
covered with ornaments ; the greater number of these were 
statuettes in common china crudely colored. The chairs, 
tables and mantel lambrequins were plastered with tidies in 
plush, covered with applique* by embroidery and finished 
with tinsel and fringe. The 
doorways were hung with 
portieres of velvet on which 
were cavaliers and fine ladies, 
also made out of velvet and 
gold cloth applique^. The entire 
room belonged to the order of 
the cheap and nasty, and yet 
expense had been no consider- 
ation, since for the portieres 
had been paid $3,000 each, a 
price greater than Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt paid for the magni- 
ficent record of ^Eneas's Ad- 
ventures at Carthage which 
hangs in his dining-room. 

No ! Better one vase by 
Solon, one Deck plaque, one 
Japanese bronze, a good pic- 
ture added from time to time, 
than crowds of cheap bric-a- 
brac, endangering every move- 
ment through the room. 

Nothing has been said con- 
cerning draperies for windows. 
In the best New York houses 
the pongee shade with some 
simple ornament in outline 
stitch is the first remove from 
■, the glass. Very much less 
money is now spent in lace, the 
color of which is too cold to 
go with the warm tints which 
are now used. When lace is 
used, antique lace let in linen 
scrim is preferred. Madras 
muslin with its soft jewel-like 
tones is also used in prefer- 
ence to lace. The inner curtains are as luxurious in 
texture and color as may be desired. Satin is the most 
appropriate for the drawing-room. The curtains are triple 
lined, the outer lining being a soft Japanese or India 
silk, or the American silks now made to resemble these. 
Embroidered bands above and below are, of course, 
desirable, but not necessary. Curtains are hung on poles 
and drawn one-side if light is desired, hanging in straight 
folds, but not looped back. 

Nothing has yet been said of artificial light. The crystal 
chandelier with its flashing pendants is always a safe thing 
to have. In its favor may be brought forward the fact that 
this fountain of light has held its own through so many 
changes. 

Light, graceful forms in brass and bronze have now 
supplanted the heavy, ugly gas fixtures that for so long seemed 
trying to wreck our roof-trees. The central light, however, 
now divides favor with wide branching lights. These are 
very lovely. The globe is usually flower-shaped in some 
delicate color, and supported by a light frame-work of 
brass or bronze. What innovations the introduction of the 
electric light may effect it is too soon to conjecture. 



" Art is now made by a few for a few, therefore it is sick, 
and will die, unless it turns to the true source of health and 
life. If it is to live and flourish, to be a part of the 
life of the days we live in, and not a puny sham of the 
once mighty hope of time gone past, it must be made by 
the people and for the people, as a joy to the maker and 
the user. * * * Absolute perfection in art is a 
vain hope. The time will never come when the hand of 
man can thoroughly express the best of the thoughts of 
man. It is enough for a work of art if it shows instinct 
for beauty, skill of hand, and some touch ef human 
thought and emotions." — William Morris. 



